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THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF THE MOVING PICTURE * 


Rev. H. A. Jump 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Recently I was conversing with a group of Persians who 
are employed in my city. Desirous of ascertaining how 
American life had impressed them, I put this question: “What 
was the most amazing experience that came to you after your 
arrival in the United States?” One man answered, “the subway,” 
another replied, “a black woman,” a third confessed that it was 
“the moving picture.” And I observed by the nodding of heads 
among other members of the company that they were saying 
amen to his verdict. Further inquiries brought out the fact 
that practically every one of these foreigners had the habit of 
going to moving picture shows. One man declared, “I like them 
because they make me forget that I am tired.” Another said, 
“T like them because I learn so much from them without knowing 
the English language.” Evidently the motion picture looms 
large in the experience of the immigrant. 

A few weeks ago I visited the public library and had a chat 
with some three dozen children in the Children’s Room. “How 
many of you visit the moving picture shows?” I asked, and every 
hand went up. “What kind of pictures do you like best?’ was 
my second inquiry. “I like the sad pictures,” answered one 
pale-faced little girl. “I like the kind where they get married,” 
replied a jolly miss. “I like the pictures of American soldiers 
marching down the street with the flags going on before,” came 
from a dark skinned lad. I asked him his name. He answered, 
“Guiseppi Calderoni.” The librarian of the Children’s Room 
told of a Hebrew boy who had recently inquired for a story 
called “The Bride of Lammermoor.” When asked where he had 
ever heard of that story, he replied, “I saw it in a moving picture 
show” Before he was through patronizing the library he had 
read every novel of Sir Walter Scott and much other good 
fiction besides. Evidently the motion picture occupies a large 
place in the experience of the school child. 

College professors sometimes surprise us by their humanity. 


* Address to People’s Institute, Cooper Union, March 12, 1911, New York City. 
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One of them told me not long ago that he patronized the moving 
picture show as often as he could find the time to do so. I 
expressed surprise, and asked him why he followed up the 
practice. He answered, “I always find something human in 
moving pictures; they seem to bring me close to the life of 
humanity.” Evidently there are educated men who are not 
above enjoying this marvelous invention. 

In short, a new form of entertainment for the people has grown 
up without our realizing its extent. It appeals to all races, all 
ages, all stages of culture. In fact, it is one of the most 
democratic things in modern American life, belonging in a class 
with the voting booth and the trolley car. 


POPULARITY OF MoTION PICTURES 


Statistics as to the popularity of the moving picture are 
such as to surprise the uninformed. One out of every twenty- 
three persons in the United States sees moving pictures each 
day. Ina city like New York probably one out of ten is a patron 
of this institution. The motion picture theatres of the United 
States, if arranged side by side, would extend for forty miles, and 
their electric lights would probably deceive all the roosters of 
the neighborhood into the idea that dawn had arrived and it 
was time to crow. The money invested in these enterprises and 
paid in at their box offices each year would make a belt of dollar 
bills long enough to encircle the globe at the equator. If the 
school children of the country who patronize motion pictures 
each day were to march in a single file, it would take them 
nineteen days to pass the observer, assuming that the observer 
stayed on his reviewing stand for eight hours a day. To supply 
this amusement demand, the dealers are putting out a new film 
every sixty minutes of the working week. In fact, moving 
pictures are manufactured like candy,—‘“fresh every hour.” 
Five times as many persons patronize the motion pictures as are 
to be found in the old line theatre. And this swift growth has 
taken place without receiving the attention it deserves from any 
persons except the keen social observer. 

What is the secret of the popularity of the moving picture 
show? One reason can be set forth in the proposition that 
“people like stories.” A few years ago I was in Morocco, in the 
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city of Tangier, enjoying the picturesque life of that Moorish 
town. On market-day morning I followed the crowd that moved 
toward the edge of the market where several hundred had seated 
themselves cross-legged on the ground as though something was 
to happen. A moment later a man stepped into the midst of the 
circle and began to talk. He used a long staff to illustrate his 
speech, and as he warmed up to his task the intent faces of 
his audience proved how entranced they were by his words. 
They sat for hours listening to his dramatic recital, and before 
long | realized that I was watching the professional storyteller 
who has always occupied a conspicuous place in the life of 
primitive peoples. Behind him I seemed to see stretching back 
into the days of dim antiquity the minstrel of the middle ages, 
the troubadour of the Roman countries, the bard of the ancient 
Homeric age, and the singer of the legends of the Hebrew people. 
We have few professional storytellers here in America to-day, 
but none the less “people like stories.” 

The second reason for the popularity of the moving picture 
could be set forth in the proposition that “people like pictures.” 
The popular magazine is always the illustrated magazine. The 
wise advertiser makes use of cuts and engravings, and the 
modern vogue of the picture postcard comes little short of being 
a national madness. Sometimes I lie awake at night and think 
of the carloads and shiploads of picture postcards that are rolling 
back and forth across the continents and the oceans in gigantic 
billows of lithographed color, and the magnitude of the fad 
fairly appalls me. Now, the moving picture connects with both 
of these popular tastes, the love of the story and the love of 
pictures, for it can be defined as either a story-picture or a 
picture-story. No other form of entertainment strikes home so 
successfully to fundamental instincts; hence, we may expect its 
popularity not to decrease, but to wax greater and greater. 


MAKING DRAMA INEXPENSIVE 


The chief significance of the motion picture in its relation to 
public amusement is found in the fact that it makes drama 
inexpensive. No form of art appeals so successfully to the 
experience of the common man as the drama; but no form of 
art is as inaccessible to the common man. The entertainment 
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which he loves most is the entertainment which, until recently 
he has found it hardest to secure. The poor people who love 
music have been able to enjoy it in the park concert; those who 
love pictures and statuary have had the public museum opening 
its doors for their pleasure; tastes for poetry and fiction and 
other forms of literature have been satisfied by the free library. 
The man who loved to see a good play, however, the form of 
art which reproduces life most perfectly, has found it impossible 
to satisfy his hunger except at considerable investment of money. 
Unless he has had the price of a seat at an expensive theater the 
drama has been denied to him. It is as though the only place to 
buy bread should be at the Waldorf-Astoria. But with the 
perfecting of the motion picture this condition of things is being 
changed. Motion pictures do not as yet illustrate the highest 
dramatic art, but they at least are giving to the common man 
at a cost not beyond his means a satisfaction for his dramatic 
hunger. The motion picture play may be regarded, perhaps, as 
“an extract of drama.” As the juice of the steer is boiled down 
into a few bottles of beef extract, so the juice of a dramatic 
composition can be boiled down into the quarter-hour of a 
thrilling motion picture. Since this new tool was invented, 
hundreds of thousands of persons who never knew Shakespeare 
have become acquainted with him, and this satisfaction of the 
legitimate drama-appetite of the great masses of the American 
people cannot fail of having its effect upon our national life. 


THE MovinG Picture UNIVERSITY 


Every great mechanical invention sooner or later reacts 
upon the social order. It was a great day when our savage 
ancestor first learned the use of the war-club. From that 
moment the man with brains, the man who knew how to supple- 
ment his physical power by the aid of a mechanical tool, began 
to take precedence over the man whose only equipment was 
brute strength. It was a great day when the compass was 
invented, for by its aid the exploring instinct of humanity 
swiftly conquered every corner of the geographical universe. 
Another mechanical invention which transformed the face of 
society was the printing-press, the device by which books which 
had hitherto been the luxury of the rich, became the easy 
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THE SOCIAL 


And now comes the motion picture, 


possession of all men. 
which does for the drama the same thing which the printing- 
press did for literature,—it popularizes that which hitherto had 
been a monopoly of the well-to-do. Our age is the age of 
“canned drama,” and the cans are so small and low-priced that 
everybody may buy them. The great American democracy is 
responding to this new opportunity with an enthusiasm before 
which the social worker stands amazed. If the full purport 
of this new movement were understood, we should place over 
the entrance to every motion picture house some such title as 
“The Nickel College,” or “The Dime Civilizer,” or “The Moving 
Picture University.” 

These names would surely have come into common use 
were it not for the fact that the influence of the motion picture 
is so largely a secret and invisible influence. When the high- 
wayman points a pistol at my head, he employs a visible 
influence which is likely to be quite effective in separating me 
from my money. The sneak thief, however, whose fingers steal 
silently into my pocket, is quite as successful in depriving me 
of my pocket-book, but the process which he employs attracts 
far less attention. Through the law of psychologic suggestion 
the motion picture exercises upon its patron what might be 
called a “pickpocket influence.” Just as the pickpocket takes 
things out of my pocket without my knowing it, so the motion 
picture puts ideas into my head without my knowing it. Every 
time I see a motion picture with my eye a story is written upon 
my brain, and that story later on produces an effect upon my 
life. Do I observe a scene of cruelty? [From that moment I 
find it easier to believe that the world is cruel. Does the motion 
picture portray an act of brutality? I unwittingly find it easier 
to believe that men are brutal. On the other hand, any picture 
of heroism increases my conviction that the world is filled with 
the heroic; and any picture of tenderness and thoughtfulness 
inspires me to imitate these beautiful traits of character. More- 
over, when we remember that the motion picture audience 
large a percentage of young people of the most 


includes so 
age, we realize that the educational significance of 


suggestible 
this new amusement should force itself upon us with compelling 
power. The motion picture fills the minds of children with 
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unrealized memories which will later arise to the surface. It 
behooves society to see to it that these unconscious mental 
possessions are of a wholesome and uplifting sort. 


CLEANEST FORM OF POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT 


\Vithout further argument it will undoubtedly be admitted 
that the motion picture is exercising a profound influence upon 
men’s ways of thinking and living. The important question is 
whether on the whole this influence is for good or for bad. My 
own personal opinion is that the motion picture affords the 
cleanest form of popular entertainment being given indoors 
to-day. In this statement I am alluding, of course, only to the 
motion picture—not to the vaudeville numbers which are 
frequently interspersed with the motion picture in a motion 
picture show. For this gratifying fact the public owes a large 
debt of gratitude to the People’s Institute and to its capable 
founder, Prof. Charles Sprague Smith, under whose auspices 
the Board of Censorship was organized. For a purely com- 
mercial enterprise like the motion picture business to yield itself 
voluntarily to the supervision of a censorship representing moral 
ideals is a new thing under the sun, and without the co-operation 
of the high-minded promoters of this new invention the present 
comparatively safe condition of affairs could never have been 
brought about. With prophetic vision Professor Sprague Smith 
enlisted the assistance of the leading manufacturers of motion 
pictures while the trade was still young. As a result, this form 
of commercial amusement has been well brought up. One some- 
times wishes that the same thing might be said of the regular 
theater. Motion pictures are by no means perfect, and yet 
compared with the plays which are often produced at Broadway 
playhouses, even the worst of the motion pictures are as clean 
as a Presbyterian Sunday School. There are times when a 
decent man can scarcely walk along Broadway after the 
performances have begun in the regular theaters, without, 
figuratively speaking, holding his nose. No such serious 
charge can be successfully proved against the motion picture. 
The work, however, is not yet finished. Public sentiment has 
not yet been aroused to support the Censorship as it ought to 
do. Practically all of the motion pictures in the country to-day 
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are being passed upon by the Board of Censorship, and that 
Board is applying as high standards of critical taste as, in its 
opinion, the trade will tolerate. If, however, the public makes 
its approval evident, the Board can apply still stricter standards, 
and the trade will not dare to over-ride its verdicts. Meanwhile, 
in the direction of the elimination of improper vaudeville, the 
improved sanitation of the motion picture establishments, more 
adequate police supervision and more careful protection of 
children attending, much other work for reform remains to 
be done. 


Apps TO THE GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


The social influence of the moving picture can be traced 
throughout the length and breadth of modern society, but in at 
least three aspects its significance stands forth conspicuously. 
In the first place, it is adding immensely to the general intelli- 
gence of the common people. The diligent patron of the motion 
picture house is having the choicest advantages of reading and 
travel put at his disposal for the trifling sum of five cents. By 
the aid of the motion picture camera he becomes acquainted with 
the manners and customs of every land under the sun, with 
the details of all the leading industries by which men earn their 
daily bread, with the picturesque scenery of our own and other 
countries, with the stories of the great masterpieces of literature 
and drama, and with many of the latest discoveries of science. 
The so-called “educational film” has not yet won the popularity 
which it merits, but it, none the less, has brought to pass the 
enlightenment of the common mind in directions where hither- 
to there was nothing but gross ignorance. Many a man, for 
example, knows more about the Bible to-day than he ever knew 
before, and he has learned it, not from a newly formed habit of 
church attendance, but from his patronage of the motion picture 
show where Scripture films are not infrequent. The wonders ac- 
complished by this amazing invention are as magical as those 
that followed when Aladdin rubbed his wonderful lamp. The 
motion picture abolishes the limitations of space and time and 
economic inequality. If “a happy nation is a virtuous nation,” 
then the motion picture, by adding to the happiness of the com- 
mon people, will increase the virtue of the American Republic. 
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If “an intelligent citizen is a good citizen,” then the motion pic- 
ture is a force that will inevitably raise the level of our demo- 
cratic life. 


Errect Upon THE Home 


The second point at which the social influence of the motion 
picture can be traced in detail is in its effect upon the home. The 
problem of the tenement is the problem of how to preserve the 
spirit and beauty of home life. Many a woman fails as a home- 
maker from ignorance of what a home ought to be. Would it 
be at all surprising if the pictures of homes which appear in 
nearly every program of motion picture films should create in the 
long run a higher level of domestic esthetics? Bring to mind 
those indoor scenes which you have seen recently at the motion 
picture theater. There were lace curtains hanging at the win- 
dows, flowers decorating the table, pictures upon the walls, orna- 
ments upon the mantlepiece, rugs upon the floor, and all the 
furniture arranged with seemliness and order. I am _ willing 
to wager that the average of the home surroundings which have 
been portrayed before your eye in the motion picture is higher 
than the average of the home surroundings which prevail in 
actual life on Mulberry Street or Hester Street. Many of these 
home improvements along the lines of beauty and refinement are 
possible only with a comparatively comfortable income; but, on the 
other hand, the ambition which seeks to beautify the home, even 
though the home be but a three-room tenement, can work transforma- 
tions with the meagerest materials. I was talking recently with the 
manager of a successful motion picture house in New England 
who said, “Every day I open my picture house I am exercising 
an influence upon hundreds of homes in this city. The working- 
man comes here and looks at pictures which show homes much 
more beautiful than his own; he watches men and women meet- 
ing according to the ways of polite society, the man tipping his 
hat upon the street, or removing it when he enters the house, or 
Stepping aside that the ladies may pass before him; he becomes 
an observer of the world of good manners. The result is that 
tomorrow as he goes to his toil, where his hands and his feet are 
occupied but his mind is free to roam, he unconsciously lives ove 
again those scenes which he watched in my playhouse; he thinks 
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of points at which he can improve his own conduct, of ways in 
which he can modestly beautify his own home, and before the 
weeks have passed there is a touch of color or an increase of 
cleanliness in his tenement due to the unconscious instruction 
which he received at the motion picture show.” The manager 
who thus conceives of his calling is perhaps not frequently to be 
found, but clearly there is truth in what he said. Especially in 
future years, when the boys and girls who now are patronizing 
the motion picture show grow to maturity, may we expect to 
find the social influence of the motion picture upon domestic life 
bearing fruit. 
Krrect Upon Morat STANDARDS 

The third and last aspect of its influence is its effect upon 
the moral standards of the community. Here we touch upon 
ticklish matters, where prejudice frequently talks more loudly 
than knowledge. But here also we are dealing with the most 
significant side of this new form of entertainment. People who 
know little about motion pictures are in the habit of declaring 
that they express only low standards of morality. These per- 
sons seem to imply that low standards of morality always ac- 
company a low price of admission. Because the admission 1s 
cheap, the ideals of the amusement enterprise are supposed to be 
cheap. But such critics unfortunately are falling into grievous 
error. We need to free ourselves from the superstition that vir- 
tue always wears a frock coat and a silk hat, and that vice is 
generally dressed in overhauls and a black flannel shirt. As a 
matter of fact, the testimony of a theatrical manager with whom 
I recently conversed comes very close to the truth: “The poor 
people want clean shows; it is the rich people who like the smut.” 
The motion picture film, therefore, appealing mostly to the com- 
mon people, has maintained its popularity even though it has 
had to pass a standard of moral censorship which the trade would 
never be allowed to apply to the drama patronized by the well- 
to-do. And because this moral censorship has held sway, clean 
moral standards are being taught by the motion picture much 
more than by the regular drama. There are pictures of wrong- 
doing, to be sure, thrown on the screen; we observe a horse thief 
or a highwayman plying his trade; we see acts of violence or the 
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condition of drunkenness; but the real moral import of the film 
must be judged by its whole story. When you have seen the 
story through to the last chapter, do you not find on the whole 
that the moral influence from the motion picture film is whole- 
some? After a somewhat gruesome film had been shown a 
couple of years ago, in which the wife’s infidelity to her husband 
was visited with summary and severe punishment, two of the 
girls who had been in the audience were overheard to comment 
upon the film as they left the theater. These were the words of 
one: “Say, Mollie, if ever I get married, I'm going to be straight 
with my man. It don’t pay to be crooked.” Do not these words 
set forth the composite moral verdict of all the motion pictures 
which vou have seen, not including the films which contain por- 
trayals of crime,—‘It don’t pay to be crooked?” This is a motto 
which | should like to teach some merchants and business men 
and politicians, as well as to have it taught to prospective wives 
and future husbands. The Board of Censorship is not com- 
pletely satisfied with its work, but on the whole its effort to give 
a wholesome moral tone to the motion picture output of the 
country commends itself by the results. \We want your sup- 
port in the formulation of popular opinion. It will assist the 
Board of Censorship and will tend gradually to lift the moral 
standards that pervade the film stories. 

If ever you see a film that excites your disapprobation, re- 
port its title, publisher, and the name of the theater to the Board 
of Censorship, and they will gladly investigate. On the other 
hand, we need your help in overcoming the undeserved preju- 
dice against motion pictures. 


MoraLt EpucAtTion 


Going still further in this matter of moral standards, the 
question comes to mind, “Why may not the motion picture be 
used deliberately for moral education? Why not arrange a 
course of moral instruction by the use of film stories parallel to 
those courses in moral instruction which have been prepared with 
the aid of stories from classical literature, and with the aid of 
stereopticon slides? Why may not preachers to-day preach from 
the motion picture parables of contemporary life, even as Jesus 
preached from parables of contemporary life two thousand years 
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ago? Why should there not be organized in our American cities 
motion picture civic centers where the films are definitely select- 
ed with a view to their educational uplift upon the masses of our 
population? Why should there not be children’s motion pic- 
ture shows carefully supervised and adapted to the nature of the 
child as successfully as are the children’s departments of our 
public libraries?” The more one dreams his way into the vast- 
ness of the opportunity, the more he is convinced that the pos- 
sibilities of the motion picture for social uplift have scarcely 
begun to be utilized. 

The motion picture is here in America, and is here with a 
vengeance, and is here to stay. What it may mean in the social 
elevation of our complex race will be largely determined by the 
pressure upward or the pressure downward which is exercised 
upon the trade by the ten millions of daily patrons. If you carry 
your thoughtful mind and your moral convictions with you to 
the motion picture house, if you record your protest with the 
manager or to the Board of Censorship whenever you see a film 
which strikes you as unwholesome, if by the same token you 
express your enthusiastic approval whenever a program is laid 
before the audience which commends itself to your best tastes 
and judgment, then you will make yourself a co-operating party 
in the enterprise of “washing” the motion picture show. For this 
ideal of clean, uplifting recreation the People’s Institute has 
manfully stood in the past; you should help it to stand for its 
ideals even more successfully in the future.* 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


By a unanimous vote the members of the Playground 
Association of America, at their annual meeting held at 
\Vashington, D. C., May 11, 1911, voted to change the name of 
the Association to Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. 

For a long time many have wished to change the name, 
believing that the word “playground” did not cover fully the 
broader recreation work carried on by the Association. 


\ pamphlet on “The Religious and Social Possibilities of the Motion Picture,” 


with bibliography, sample film list, and general information useful to any investigators 
in this field will be sent on application to the writer of this article. Enclose five cents 
for postage. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF PLAY* 


GEORGE E. JOHNSON 
Superintendent Pittsburgh Playground Association 


Man is becoming conscious of an universal rhythm. This 
rhythm has always been reflected in man’s deeds and speech. 
\When the ancient Hebrew prophet described the origin of the 
world, his account unconsciously reflected this rhythm of the 
universe. Heaven and earth, light and darkness, form and void, 
day and night, work and rest, time and eternity, as we read, 
seem to gather our spirits within their rhythmic influence and 
sway us into an abiding consciousness of the finite and the in- 
finite, of God and man. So all progress and all life has been 
marked by rhythm. 

Although from the beginning man has been lifting con- 
stantly from the animal to the spiritual, yet the ascent has been 
marked, now by retardation, now by acceleration. Now and 
then there has risen above the rest some wiser soul, like a star 
in the east, to hasten man onward to a still higher way. 

Three persons stand out in history as marking epochs in the 
changing curves of progress, in religion, in science, and in 
education. The moral progress of man led up to and culminated 
in the life and teachings of Jesus, the Christ. Science struggled 
onward through the ages and found at last Charles Darwin who 
marks the beginning of the epoch in which we still live. Educa- 
tion, mothered by play and the instincts implanted by an universal 
Father in the creatures of the earth, gained slowly through the 
centuries until Friedrich Froebel opened the eyes of the world 
to the meaning of childhood and gave a new conception of 
education as distinct as the religion of Jesus, or the method of 
thought of Darwin. 

History has recorded, and we are familiar with the rythmic 
progress of the influence of Jesus, and Darwin, and Froebel in 
the world. 

\Ve are conscious to-day,—and that is why you have asked 
me to take this subject, “The Renaissance of Play,’—we are 
conscious to-day of a wonderfully increasing spirit of play in the 


* Address before the International Kindergarten Union, St. Louis, rgr1o. 
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world. I cannot express to you my feeling of great helplessness 
and inadequacy in trying to voice the hope that is dawning in 
the world for the play, not alone of the children, but of all the 
people,—the hope that is in your hearts and mine which you 
have asked me to express here to-day. 
But I take courage from the law of contrasts and from the 

words of Goethe: 

“Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass, 

Wer nie die kummervollen Nachte 

Auf seinen Bette weinend sass, 

Der Kennt euch nicht, [hr himlischen Machte!” 


Between hope and fear, between knowledge that there is so 
much to say and the lack of knowledge of how to say it, I plead 
for that community of spirit and sympathy on your part that 
far more than any power or eloquence of a speaker (which |] 
do not possess) can make an address effective. 

The Renaissance of Play! To appreciate the fullness of 
the promise contained in these words we need to think back 
and follow along the path of progress of play in the world. 

Play was the mother of education. The methods of that happy 
mother are preserved and disclosed to us to-day in the antics of every 
young normal animal or child, so familiar to you all. But play 
advanced its teaching beyond the lessons necessary for survival which 
we see given still to the young cat, or dog, or child, and man 
advanced thereby to some higher stage of development. Perhaps 
you will recall how the primitive boy “Big Tooth” and _ his 
friend, “Lop Ear,’ wandering by a stream, found tree trunks 
floating in the water and by playing on them and paddling with 
their hands, developed a crude art of navigation which they 
turned to good and serious use in their lives. Little Bark, 
playing with a dried branch of the ash tree and a thong of 
hide, unwittingly made a bow and shot a sliver into the breast of 
his brother Ab; and the bow and arrow became the weapon of 
man and evermore the plaything of the child. So play was the 
mother also of invention, and not necessity, as some have seemed 
to think. 

I admit that the above incidents are purely imaginative in 
their details, and I have no wish even to try to establish an 
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uncertain connection between the play of primitive children and 
the earlier discoveries and inventions of the race. Yet fiction 
may often convey deeper truths than history, and | believe these 
imaginative tales mark our nearest approach to the truth. On 
the toys of childhood have been based some important inventions. 
The trundling hoop, maintaining its extraordinary upright course 
suggested the velocipede, and then the bicycle. The top, a pure 
toy, has for ages demonstrated the principle of the gyroscope; 
and the gyroscope suggested the possibility of the monoplane 
railway. The kite delighted untold generations of children 
before it aided Franklin in discovering the identity of lightning 
and electricity, or was ever used by meteorologists in their 
researches into the condition of the atmosphere, or disclosed 
to the Wright Brothers the secrets of the aeroplane. While it 
is undoubtedly true that most important discoveries and 
inventions have been made by adults, the important thing for 
us to note is how the interests and activities of discoverers and 
inventors in their childhood have prepared them for their later 
achievements, and above all, to note that what were the motives 
for play in the child, became the motives for master work in 
the man, and that they are psychologically identical. 

[ have searched through volumes of books and periodicals 
on inventions and inventors and have found no reliable evidence 
at all that necessity was ever the real mother of invention; but 
so far as any insight into the inner life and psychology of 
inventors was given, it was teeming with the suggestion of the 
inner necessity that parallels the play of the child. 

As man progressed through the hunting, fishing and 
pastoral stages, play extended its field beyond the activities 
necessary for survival. Social play arose, and dancing, music 
and art developed. 

Play became recreative as well as educational; to the 
essential was added embellishment, to the fundamental the 
accessory, to the needs of the physical life, opportunity for the 
higher life. 

But all this time we may believe that man was unconscious 
of the influence of play in the progress of the race. When man 
first recognized play as a teacher we may never know. It was 
in Greece that play first came into conspicuous prominence in 
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the conscious education of the people and it is a fact of deepest 
interest to us that the Greeks made the most remarkable 
progress ever made by any nation. 

At seven years of age the Athenian lad entered the 
palastra, which was essentially a playground. All the first and 
better half of the day was spent in gymnastics, dancing, and 
games of play. In the afternoon there was singing, some writing, 
(the beginners wrote in the sand box or in sand strewn upon the 
ground), some reading, all in the open air, and then came a 
long period of play again. Such was the schooling of the Greek 
lad up to the age of ten or eleven, and it did not differ 
essentially up to the age of sixteen except in the severity of the 
exercises. And yet, the world has not ceased to marvel at the 
results of the Greek education. It produced the highest type 
of man, physically and intellectually, that the world has ever 
seen, which Galton says was as far in advance of the modern 
Englishman as the modern Englishman is in advance of the 
native African. In physical beauty, courage and patriotism, in 
philosophy, literature, architecture, and art, the Greeks have 
been unsurpassed models of the ages, and are still the inspira- 
tion of our schools to-day. 

| will not discuss the causes of the fall of Greece and Rome, 
nor attempt to note all the progress of the race through the 
centuries to the time when modern history begins. However, 
a few facts are of great interest to all who believe in play. The 
brightest flower in all the long centuries of the dark ages and 
universal oppression of the people was chivalry which developed 
contemporaneously with the tourney, joust, and pageant—per- 
haps the most magnificent the world has ever seen. In the 
revival of learning in Florence, in the age of Lorenzo, that city 
is marked by many similarities to Athens in its most flourishing 
days. There was an equality and pride of citizenship, betoken- 
ing self-respect of the individual,—a general “noblesse oblige,” 
if you will,—opportunity for the intellectual activity and self 
expression in work and art, appreciation of the beautiful, 
cheerfulness of temper, joyous social life, and general participa- 
tion in drama, pantomimes, festivals, and carnivals. 

“It is remarkable” says the historian Fisher, “that the great 
sculptors were all goldsmiths and came out of the workshops. 
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A new generation of painters had a like practical training. In 
those days, there was a union of manual skill with imagination.” 

But to those who have faith in play, it seems a confirma- 
tion of their faith that genius and art should flourish when 
imagination blends work and art, unites the artist and the 
artisan, and youth has opportunity at the age when constructive 
interest is keenest to develop its latent genius. 

The Renaissance was a period not alone of the revival of 
art and letters. It was a stirring period also of invention and 
discovery. In this period are included the invention of gun- 
powder, the compass, printing with movable type, and discovery 
of a new route to India, of America, and the Pacific, Mexico, 
Peru and the Amazon. 

“The transformation in the structure and policy of the 
states, the passion for discovery, the dawn of a more scientific 
method of observing man and nature, the movement towards 
more freedom of intellect and of conscience, are part and parcel 
a change which even now has 


of one comprehensive change 
not reached its goal. It was not so much the arts and the 
inventions, the knowledge and the books which suddenly became 
vital at the time of the Renaissance, that created a new epoch; 
It was the intellectual energy, the spontaneous outburst of 
intelligence, which enabled mankind at that moment to make 
use of them.” (Quoted from Symon’s “A History of the 


Renaissance.”’) 


Psychologists are reducing all the instincts of man to four 
divisions,—workmanship, imitation, emulation and co-operation. 
In these four instincts lie all the secret springs of play. In the 
softening of the oppression of the dark ages, in the freedom of 
intellectual expression, in the loosening of the passion for 
discovery, and in the happier and gentler social enjoyments, 
which made the Renaissance possible, we recognize the same 
psychological elements that characterize play. 

But man had not yet been conscious of the real place of 
play in human progress. While many who were interested in 
the education of children from the time of Rabelias to Pestalozzi, 
took note of the value of play to the child, no one contributed in 
any large way to the understanding of the real significance of it. 
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\When Friedrich Froebel began to teach in the model school 
at Frankfort, the long line of his predecessors had bequeathed 
to pedagogy practically the following enduring principles. 

Education is a means of national regeneration. ‘The state 
must educate its members. The germs of wisdom lie in all 
men. Education is cultural, it should also be practical. Man 
is immortal and education must relate to immortality. Educa- 
tion must deal with Nature as well as with books. All classes 
must be educated. Education is an art that transcends natural 
or inherited difficulties. It should run parallel with inclination 
and lead to power of enlightened initiative. \Voman has equal 
right to education with man. The child is predetermined by his 
very constitution to progressive development. He must have 
Freedom, and Nature must have its opportunity. The education 
of the individual should be related to the development of 
civilization in the race. Primary education should be universal, 
compulsory, and free. “True education is a growth, the outward 
evolution of an inward life.” It is the content, not the form, 
it is the spirit, not the letter that enkindleth. 

The foregoing principles thus imperfectly stated represent 
the elevations, and their opposites the depressions, in the curve 
of progress of educational ideals through the centuries. What 
did Friedrich Froebel add? Froebel’s predecessors had developed 
a pedagogy. Froebel began to develop an education. He was 
the first to start just where Nature left off, the first to make an 
adequate connection between Nature and conscious education. 
For a system, he substituted a life. 

Therefore Froebel began with play, because in the child, 
play is life. For the first time in education, the child is clearly 
conceived, I will not say in the light of evolution (for Darwin 
had not yet formulated what was already dimly appearing in the 
world of thought), but conceived as a being, an organism, if you 
will, still in the process of creation. Froebel anticipated the 
theory of evolution, of recapitulation, and of stages of organic 
development, each depending for its perfection upon the preced- 
ing. The child’s interests, aptitudes, play, take on a dignity now 
that was not possible before in the history of education, because 
they are referred back to a divinely constituted inherent nature, 
that made the interests of the children, their spontaneous acts, 
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older and wiser, in a sense, than the mature reasoning of men. 
It is this conception of play and its educational significance that 
places Froebel distinctly above and beyond all other educators. 

\\ hat Froebel could not give to the world was the Knowledge 
that has accrued since his day, a knowledge of laws of evolution 
in their detail, of biology, of anthropology, of psychology, of 
sociclogy, that make it possible not to supersede but to build 
upon and apply the fundamental truths he disclosed to the 
world. What the world gained most from Friedrich Froebel 
was an enlightened sympathy with, and understanding of 
childhood. It seems to me that there can be no doubt that 
Froebel’s lack of knowledge subsequently gained to the 
world caused him to err, inevitably, in some particulars 
in developing the details of his work. The world has 
been unable to follow him in the application of his 
philosophy, and in attempting so to do has often fallen from the 
education, the life, that he conceived to a system of pedagogy. 
This danger inevitably accompanies any attempt to systemize 
education. We cannot escape it. We can only hold ever to the 
life as we perceive it, recognizing that the system must con- 
stantly change, growing towards the life,—or we lose it. 

It is not strange that the progress of the kindergarten 
should have been slow for half a century after the death of 
Froebel. Yet the leaven of the Froebel idea was at work in the 
world and was stimulated from many sources. \Vhen Charles 
Dickens pictured the destitution of childhood in English schools 
and won the sympathy of the world for children, that was an 
extension of Froebel’s essential idea. 

\Vhen Charles Darwin startled the world by the publication 
of the “Origin of the Species” a new epoch beg&n in which alone 
the ideal of Froebel could come to full fruition. When Huxley, 
in 1863, “cut squarely across the theological scientific teaching 
that man is a species by himself and immediately created in his 
integrity by the hand of God,” the lamp was lighted that made it 
possible for theologians and teachers ever to understand the full 
significance and value of Froebel’s ideals and consciously adopt 
his methods. When the new psychology which was the mother 
of the child-study movement, reconstructed the teachings of 
philosophy and really created the department of education in our 
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universities, Froebel’s real strength was multiplied, like that of 
Antaeus of old when he touched the earth. 

When the followers of Herbart suggested an enrichment 
of the curriculum of the school through content and appeal to 
the interest of the child, the door was opened a little wider still 
for the entrance of Froebel’s influence into the general school 
life of the child. 

Meanwhile the play not yet consciously appropriated by 
man for education was doing its valuable but incomplete work 
in the world. The nations that were playing most were 
advancing most. The unsupervised but generally encouraged 
play of the English school boy had no shall part in the develop- 
ment of English character and achievement. Germany with 
her characteristic thoroughness and system revived much of 
the spirit and method of the Greeks. In America the new 
political ideals, the dignifying of the individual, the recognition 
of freedom and equality, the extension of the idea of brother- 
hood, the limitless natural play opportunities and constant 
appeal to the passion for discovery, invention, enterprise, and 
conquest of nature, were simulating the wonderful if not 
perfectly balanced progress of the American people. 


In obscure corners also, the noble, if unsophisticated, efforts 
of the worker in the slums, in the boys’ club, the neighborhood 
house, the social settlement, the play school, were exalting the 
value of play in the eyes of man. The judge of the juvenile 
court, the probation officer, the rescuer of the fallen, the guardian 
of the criminal, the teacher of the feebleminded, the sociologist,— 
in short, the student of every science devoted to man, and the 
educator suddenly found themselves on a common ground of 
faith and experience, and there burst forth such brilliancy of 
conception, such clearness of understanding, such depth of faith, 
such fullness of hope for the children of men as the world had 
never before experienced. It is the radiance of the dawning 
of this new renaissance, the renaissance of play, the renaissance 
that shall, please God, mean more for the world, than the 
renaissance of old, that we behold to-day. The kindergarten is 
rapidly becoming a part of the public school system. In the 
two decades from 1882 to 1902, the number of kindergartens 
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in the United States increased from 348 to over 5,000, the number 
of teachers from 814 to nearly 10,000 and the number of pupils 
from less than 17,000 to nearly a quarter of a million. The 
number of American cities maintaining playgrounds in 1895 
was 4. \\ithin the past two years, 246 cities have established 
playgrounds, 195 other cities are now conducting playground 
campaigns, while 400 cities throughout the continent are seek- 
ing advice from the Playground Association of America. In 
201 cities there are more than 1,000 playgrounds. New York 
and Chicago have expended for the establishing of playgrounds 
during the past ten years $27,000,000. In Germany, since 1899, 
play congresses have been held, and normal schools for the 
instruction of play teachers have been established in several 
cities. A central games committee has issued a curriculum of 
games for use in the kindergarten and elementary school. In 
America four play congresses have been held and a normal 
course in play has been published and is being used by leading 
normal schools. The chief executives of the nation, mayors of 
many cities, business men, boards of trade, organizations of 
women, physicians, corporations, and editors of leading dailies 
are among those actively associated with the playground 
movement. An ever increasing host of public school teachers 
are adopting playground activities for their hitherto unused 
school vards and a legion of social workers have taken new 
courage in holding to the spirit of play in their efforts in the 
Y. M. C. A., the boys’ club, the girls’ club, the social settlement, 
the social center, and the neighborhood house. 

\What is the conception of play that underlies the renaissance ? 
Is it not that play is life,—at its best, the higher, more abundant 
life? Play is becoming. It is the profiting by the past, the 
taking possession of the present, the insuring of the future. It 
is self-realization. When the earth clothes itself with grass in 
the spring, when the tree sends forth its leaves, or the flower 
its buds.—if these could feel and know, that would be play to 
them. Biologists have formulated a law, namely, that function 
determines structure. Play is the converse of this. Structure 
demands function. When in the long process of creation, 
structure has been developed, in each new generation that 
structure demands its own, craves its appropriate function. When 
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the blind child stands before the window and flickers his open fingers 
before his face letting now the light, now the shade fall upon his 
sightless eyes, stimulating the optic nerve that has been cheated 
of its source of life, and yet hungers for its appropriate function, 
that is play. When the feebleminded child sits through long 
hours with arms folded upon a bench before him and beats his 
head upon his arms until great callouses form upon them and 
his forehead, that is play to him. When the infant smiles into 
his mother’s face, or grasps with his chubby hands, or kicks, or 
coos, or strives to lift himself for a freer vision of light, or 
shadow, or color, or object, or listens for a sound, or creeps, or 
climbs, or handles, or tastes, that is play to him. When the 
child responds to awakening power of speech, or memory, or 
strength of limbs, or appreciation of companionship or social 
relations, or reasoning, or expression in different forms of 
leadership or organization, that is play to him. When a lad of 
the streets snatches and runs in the hope of being chased, when 
he stones cars or windows, or pries open a door in the freight 
yard, when he pilfers trinkets and stores them in a rendevouz, 
or, inspired by a nickelodeon, breaks and enters a store for 
mischief, when he steals lumber and builds a hut and plays 
cards and gambles there with his gang, that is play to him. 
When the “spirit of youth” seeks the city streets, or a youth the 
company of a maiden, or a young man the warmth and brilliance 
of the saloon or the colored lights of the city where he will not 
be seen, that is play to him, even if it leads to death. When 
a man or woman fatigued by excessive toil or by the monotony 
of life, seeks relief in pleasure of any sort, that also is play. 
\hen love of money, or of fame, or of power, or the passion to 
create, or to achieve, or to build, or to lead, stimulates to deeds 
worthy or unworthy, there is the spirit of play still abiding. It 
abides still wherever beauty is, or love, or worship. Some- 
where in play the paths divide, the one to the good, the other to 
the evil. It is the impelling moral and social ideal that 
characterizes the play ideal of the renaissance. ‘Man plays only 
where he is a human being in the fullest sense of the word, and 
he has reached full humanity only when he plays. This pro- 
position will acquire great and deep significance when we shall 
learn to refer it to the doubly serious ideas of duty and destiny. 
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It will then sustain the entire superstructure of esthetic art and 
of the yet more difficult art of life.” 


\Vhen our “forefathers brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation,’ one of the fundamental principles they embodied 
in their declaration of independence was that all men have the 
inalienable right to the pursuit of happiness, well knowing that 
while monarchies may exist for a time under the strong hand 
of coercion, with happiness denied to the masses, yet the very 
life of a domocracy like ours depends upon the widest possible 
dissemination of happiness among the people. President Eliot 
has declared: “The ultimate object of democracy is to increase 
the satisfaction and joy of life for the great mass of the people— 
to increase them absolutely and also relatively, to pains and 
sorrows.’ From the time, centuries ago, when the master mind 
of the age, if not of all ages, Plato, urged state legislation in 
behalf of the play of the children, down to our day, when Jane 
Addams calls attention to “The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets,’ the fundamental responsibility of society for the 
welfare and happiness of its members has never been fully lost 
from sight. \Ve are permitted to live in a day and in a nation 
when and where this thought is embodied in the very tenets of 
our national creed. From the juvenile court, from prisons, from 
hospitals, from students of social evils, from every department 
of science devoted to the study of man comes the warning that 
in our day, as in no other day the world has yet seen, we need in 
our great cities to give heed to the nature and spirit of childhood 
and youth and to the right of the people to happiness. Society 
has not so much forgotten as it has failed, in these strenuous days 
of materialism, to realize how much modern city and _ social 
conditions are making void many a fundamental tenet of our 
national creed. In the boys and girls of the streets, in the 
delinquent, the fallen, the outcast, the unsuccessful and the 
misfit, there is the same hunger for happiness that is our own. 
But if that hunger must be satisfied in the one, or two, or three 
room house of the tenement, in the street, the nickelodeon, the 
cheap theatre, the saloon, or the public dance hall, or not at 
all, who can wonder at individual ruin or social disaster? 

On Hallo’een night in Pittsburgh one may see Fifth Avenue, 
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from Market Street to Smithfield, filled to crushing with boys 
and girls and men and women in two great slowly moving 
streams of humanity, one up, the other down, an occasional 
policeman marking the edges of the currents,—thirty thousand 
souls, mostly young men and young women, crudely, blindly, 
with reckless abandon, even if ignorantly, seeking for happiness. 
\Vhat takes place that night takes place less strikingly, less 
conspicuously, but none the less truly, every night in every city 
and town. There is no greater national concern than how and 


where that search for happiness is made. 


The world is indebted to the Hebrew people for the 
renaissance of religion. It is indebted to the Italian people for 
the renaissance of learning. Is the world to be indebted to the 
American people for the renaissance of play, in the fullness of 
its meaning? All danger is not yet passed. Just as the 
“Franciscans imprisoning Roger Bacon for venturing to examine 
what God had meant to keep secret; Dominicans preaching 
crusades against the cultured nobles of Toulouse; Popes stamp- 
ing out the seed of enlightened Frederick; Benedictines erasing 
the masterpieces of classical literature to make way for their 
litanies, or selling pieces of parchment for charms; a laity given 
up to superstition; a clergy sunk in sensual sloth or fevered 
with demoniac zeal”; just as these crushed the free spirit of 
humanity and delayed the coming of the renaissance for 
centuries—so to-day those who fear the, naked truth, who 
worship the past, who deny the essential equality and brother- 
hood of man, who regard the present at the sacrifice of the 
future, who would punish rather than cure, who would cure 
rather than prevent, who despise play to exalt work, who pervert 
play for sordid gain and lure childhood and youth, even mature 
men and women, in their ignorant or blind search for happiness, 
towards destruction, these also will delay but cannot stay the 


fullness of the renaissance that has begun. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON WALKS 


Dora ALLEN 
Chicago, Illinois 


The environs of Chicago cannot be said to be famed for 
their beauty. The Committee of the Chicago Playground 
Association which launched a series of Saturday afternoon walks 
in April, 1908, were rather doubtful, therefore, of the outcome of 
the plan. Certainly they had no realization of the enthusiasm 
with which it would be received. The main purposes of the 
project were to blaze a trail through the, city wilderness of 
bewildering railroad tracks into the attractive parts of the sur- 
rounding out-of-doors ; to train leaders who might conduct parties 
from the congested districts of the city, and to acquaint the 
public with the tracts recommended for an outer-belt park. The 
success of the undertaking can be measured in some degree by 
the fact that people have learned “the way out.” It is interesting 
to note that at a recent election the people of Chicago voted 
favorably on the question of establishing an outer-belt park to 
cover thirty to forty thousand acres. 

It is sometimes said that people who really care for the 
open will find for themselves the trail thereto. That is true of 
the exceptional person. Most of us are average people. We are 
more likely to take the train for the fields or the woods on our 
half holiday, if some one else has discovered that train and those 
woods, and if we know that, without the trouble of planning, we 
shall find a pleasant companion for the outing. It is unfortunate 
that we are no longer a nation of pioneers. but it is a fact; and it 
is better that we should go into the country without much initi- 
ative, than that we should not go there at all. 

The method of managing the walks has been entirely 
informal and simple. We have no constitution, no membership 
fee, and what work there is, is done by busy people. The 
committee consisted of about forty representative persons from 
the associations whose members were invited to join the walk- 
ing trips, and a sub-committee of twelve who did the work, and 


loaned the small sum necessary to start the project. 
A four-page leaflet invitation announcing a_ series of 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON WALKS 


Saturday afternoon walks in April and May was sent to about 
four thousand people, being the members of the following group, 
and their friends: Geographic Society of Chicago, Chicago 
Architectural Club, Institute of Architects, Illinois Chapter; The 
Teaching Staffs of the Universities, \Woman’s Outdoor Art 
League, Social Service Club, The Art Institute Instructors, 
Chicago Principals’ Club, the Little Room, (Artists and Literati), 
Illinois Audubon Society, Residents of the Social Settlements, 
Palette and Chisel Club, The Cliff Dwellers (Artists and 
Literati), City Club of Chicago, Chicago Library Club. 

A sub-committee arranges a program of a half dozen or more 
walks, and appoints two or three leaders to be responsible for 
each walk. The leaders’ duty is to be familiar with the walk 
which they are to lead and to make preliminary peace-pacts with 
property owners. They also arrange for the cars and tickets, 
and stand at the train gate for a short time before the departure. 
The railroads and trolley roads offer all possible assistance in 
making these arrangements easy. <A charge of fifteen or twenty 
cents for each passenger, over the commutation cost, pays the 
expense of printing and postage, makes the walk self-supporting, 
and vet keeps the price of a ticket below that of a single fare. 
There has been practically no change in this method except that 
the leaflet invitation is now sent only to those on the original 
list who have requested it. The present list numbers about a 
thousand. The walks are open to anyone who wishes to come. 

The leaflet contains general directions concerning the ticket 
arrangements, a list of committee members, information concern- 
ing the walks and always a plea in large letters that shrubs and 
flowers shall not be injured. To quote from one _ typical 
description of a walk: 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER !t9rH—RIVERDALE 

Take Illinois Central train (Randolph Street Station) at 1.20 P. M., 
and Van Buren Street at 1.22 P. M., reaching Riverdale at 2.05 P. M. 

The walk will be along the bluffs on the north bank of the slightly- 
known but beautifully wooded Little Calumet River. This stream follows a 
circuitous route through the country, appropriately known as “Wildwood.” 
Returning, the train will leave Riverdale at 3.58 P. M., arriving in Chicago 
at 4.40 P. M. 

This walk will be about 3% miles. Those wishing a longer walk may 
continue up the stream to Blue Island and take the Illinois Central train 
leaving at 4.26 P. M., reaching Chicago at 5.20 P. M. 

Expense, 50 cents. 

Leaders. 
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The walks are scheduled for almost every Saturday from the 
middle of September until July. The average price is sixty 
cents—sometimes as low as twenty-five cents, and the length from 
four to six miles. On holidays an all-day walk is usually 
arranged. Most of the walks are only for the afternoon, the 
train leaving after one o'clock and returning before seven. Often 
long and short walks are offered along the same route. When 
moonlight may be expected an evening walk with bonfire supper 
is sometimes added, the party returning at nine o'clock. In 
winter skating frequently enlivens the program. Every spring 
brings week-end or holiday outings of two or three days to 
points at greater distance from the city. Last summer a trip to 
the Yellowstone was arranged with the Chicago Geographical 
Society. Occasionally variations from the regular days and 
hours are made. In May, for instance, there is an early morning 
walk for bird lovers. Sunday walks have never been offered on 
the leaflet, but in last winter’s leaflet appeared an announcement 
that a group of Sunday walkers had been formed and any who 
wished to join might acquire the necessary information from the 
secretary. 

The committee at first made an effort to keep the notices of 
walks out of the newspapers. Publicity, however, attended the 
project from the outset. The press looked upon it as an 
extremely humorous idea which should be made the subject of 
attack in cartoon and funny column. But in spite of the 
unsought advertising the objectionable person never came. A 
party sometimes of forty, sometimes of three hundred, usually 
of less than one hundred, continued its weekly wanderings over 
fields and brooks, under fences and the noses of suspicious cows 
without an uncongenial member. Perhaps the objectionable 
person does not like fences, and curious cows, and muddy brooks. 
Or perhaps the objectionable fangs are drawn from him under 
these circumstances. People not on the list of walkers and their 
friends came as the result of the newspaper notice, but they 
were country lovers, or at least they blended harmoniously into 
the landscape. There is an indefinable pleasure in this company 
of walkers, many of whom have heretofore been strangers. We 
speak to each other without introduction; but no one speaks 
overmuch. We have tobogganed down the sand dunes in 
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summer, and skated on frozen ponds in winter and partaken of 
roast goose after the long, cold walk; and sometimes we have 
tumbled into the brooks, and been lost in the dunes, and even 
danced a folk dance on a smooth green. We are spending the 
hours in the out-of-doors together because we all want the 
sunshine, or the fields, or the woods, or the shining snow. We 
forget the burdensome conventions We forget suspicions and 
fear of intrusion. We are free, and friendly, and happy. 

It has seemed impractical to arrange to take large parties of 
children, or settlement groups on the regular walks. The direct 
value of the walks, in this connection, is that it has trained 
leaders among those who work in congested districts. The 
Playground Association hopes with the establishment of the 
outer-belt park, to make some plan by which the outer parks may 
be frequently visited by groups from the playgrounds. 


THE PLAYGROUND INSTITUTE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The fourth institute in the series that is being conducted 
by the Playground Association of America was held at Minne- 
apolis on April 6th, 7th, and &th. Forty-nine delegates were 
present representing twenty-four cities throughout the states of 
Minnesota, \Visconsin, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. 

These institutes mark the second great step in the develop- 
ment of playgrounds in fhe United States. The first effort was 
to bring cities to a realization of the necessity of providing play 
space, equipment and supervision for the children. The second 
step deals with the technicalities of playground administration. 
Just as school teachers have been getting together for years to 
study the problems of the schoolroom, so now the play leaders, 
directors and supervisors are meeting to study the problems of 
the playground. 

The Institute Committee was fortunate in being able to 
secure the services of such playground experts as E. B. DeGroot, 
of Chicago: George W. Ehler, of the University of Wisconsin, 
formerly in charge of playgrounds in Baltimore; E. J. Ward, of 
the University of Wisconsin, formerly in charge of playgrounds 
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and social centers in Rochester; Mrs. Harriet Heller, University 
of Nebraska, formerly one of the directors of the playgrounds 
of Omaha and chief truant officer of that city; C. T. Booth, 
Director of the Minneapolis playgrounds; Carl Rothfuss, 
Director of playgrounds in St. Paul; Miss Stella L. Wood, 
Director of the Kindergarten Normal School in Minneapolis ; 
Theodore Wirth, Superintendent of Parks in Minneapolis, and 
others. 

Mr. Wirth is one of the foremost park superintendents in the 
United States in setting aside and equipping park spaces for 
play. He holds that park officials have, as a whole, failed to 
make the best and fullest use of their opportunites in providing 
for public recreation. While he did not advocate that play- 
grounds should supercede all other park functions, he did argue 
strongly that “ample room, proper location, efficient equipment 
and supervision, and a reasonable sustaining support” be given 
to playgrounds. He urged that certain parts of parks in the 
smaller cities should be set aside as playgrounds, but in the large 
cities he believed that grounds must be acquired specifically for 
playground purposes especially in the congested parts of the 
city. The splendid play spaces, swimming and wading pools and 
athletic fields that have been set aside for children and youths in 
the parks of Minneapolis testify to the practical way in which 
Superintendent Wirth is putting his theories into actual practice. 

The program for the playground institutes is not arranged 
with a view to making it such as to attract the popular audience 
but rather to deal with the problems of equipment and admin- 
istration that the playground workers are forced to face. As one 
of the delegates said, ‘““We are long on belief in this thing but 
short in actual undertakings.” In short, the directors and play 
leaders who come to the institutes come to learn how 
better to administer the playgrounds that have been entrusted 
to their care. The experts who were present to speak at the 
various sessions were besieged at all times of day and night by 
inquirers who wanted to know details about how this problem 
and that problem has been met in other cities. 

As evidence of the detail with which the speakers went into 
the technique of their work, the address of Mr. DeGroot on equip- 
ment might be cited. He discussed the method of selecting sites, 
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grading and finishing the space, constructing and setting up 
playground equipment, repair and upkeep of the various pieces of 
apparatus and the numberless details of keeping the great piece 
of playground machinery in running order. He told of a new 
kind of playground surface that had been tried with great success 
in the playground of Chicago. It consisted of 60 per cent. of 
cork ground in pieces about the size of the top of a lead pencil, 
mixed with 40 per cent. of torpedo sand. To this mixture was 
added asphalt in the proportion of 90 per cent. asphalt to 10 per 
cent. of the mixture. The surface thus produced has been found so 
satisfactory that it has been used for indoor gymnasium floors 
as well as for playground surfaces. It can be washed with a 
hose, marked with chalk for games, used for every sort and 
condition of play and still be kept clean and sanitary. It makes 
a surface sufficiently elastic to meet all the requirements of the 
playground. 

Speaking at one of the Institute sessions Mayor Haynes of 
Minneapolis said: “It is the privilege of a mayor to welcome all 
sorts of conventions, trade conventions of all kinds, fraternal 
conventions, semi-political conventions, and a great many others: 
it gives him a peculiar pleasure to welcome a body of citizens 
whose sole purpose and object is for the common good, and to 
begin with the child life in the great city and seeing that it has 
a fair chance. . . It is through the exchange of ideas that we shall 
be inspired to work harder and more persistently along these 
lines, realizing that the movement is commencing none too soon, 
and that there is no danger of its being pushed too rapidly. It 
is upon us and it is our duty to respond; I know we shall do it.” 


PAGEANTS TO BE GIVEN DURING THE SUMMER 
OF 1911 


The summer of 1911 will add a considerable number to the 
list of American pageants. For the benefit of those who may 
desire to attend any of them, a list is herewith given of those 
of which THe PLAyGrRouND has thus far received information. 

Northampton, Massachusetts, will give an historical pageant 
under the direction of Miss Margaret MacLaren Eager, May 
31-June 3 inclusive. Miss Eager directed the Deerfield Pageant 
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of 1910, about which there was an article in the March number 
of Tie PLAYGROUND. 

Lawrence, Massachusetts, on June 6 and 8, will give a civic and 
educational Pageant of Progress under the direction of Miss Alice 
B. MacDonald, President of the Lawrence Teachers’ Club. 

Newton, Massachusetts, under the direction of Miss Eager 
and the management of the Federation of Women’s Clubs will 
give an historical pageant on June 12, 13 and 14. 

The Normal School of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, will give a 
pageant on June 7, presenting historical episodes from the 
coming of Champlain in 1602 to the Menomine Treaty in 1836. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, will have its pageant on June 21, 
under the direction of Miss Caroline Crawford and Mr. Thomas 
\Vhite Stevens. Miss Crawford is connected with Columbia 
University and the New Theatre, New York City, and is a 
member of the Committee on Festivals of The Playground 
Association of America. Mr. Stevens was the Master of Pageant 
of The Pageant of the Renaissance, Chicago, 1909, and of The 
Pageant of Illinois, Evanston, 1909. 

The State Normal School of Clarion, Pennsylvania, will hold 
at Commencement, on June 26, a Florentine Carnival of the Fifteenth 
Century, under the direction of Miss Annie Lilly. 

Salem, Massachusetts, has in preparation an_ historical 
pageant to be given about the middle of June, under the direction 
of Mr. J. B. Pitman of the Normal School. 

Taunton, Massachusetts, will give an historical pageant on 
July 1, 3 and 4, in which the Indian parts will be taken by 
real Indians. Mr. Ralph Davol is the Master of Pageant and 
Miss Virginia Tanner is the Pageant Dancer. 

Hartford, Vermont, will give a pageant under the direction 
of Miss Eager on July 1, 3 and 4. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, as part of the program of its Civic 
\Veek will produce an historical pageant on July 6, 7, and 8, 
under the direction of Mrs. Thomas G. Winter and Mr. Henry 
J. Hadfield. 

The Pageant of Thetford, Vermont, will be an historical 
pageant and also a study of the rural problem. It is being 
produced in connection with a movement for the general 
industrial and social development of the town. Mr. William 
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Chauncy Langdon is the Master of Pageant, Mr. James T. 
Sleeper is the composer of the music, and Miss Virginia Tanner 
the Pageant Dancer. Mr. Langdon has recently contributed 
several articles on Pageantry to THE PLAyGRouND. Miss Tanner 
was the Pageant Dancer of The Pageant of the Perfect City, 
Boston, 1910. 

Bennington, Vermont, will give an historical pageant during 
the week of August 16 under the direction of Miss Eager. 

The Indian Pageant of the Mashpee Indians at Sandwich, 
Massachusetts, on Cape Cod, will be unique. It is in charge of 
Mrs. T. H. Tyndale. The Normal School of Winona, Minnesota 
will give a pageant; the dates of these have not yet been received. 

further information in regard to these pageants, and tickets, 
may be secured by writing to the Pageant Committee of each 


town. 
BOOK REVIEW 
NEIGHBORHOOD ENTERTAINMENTS * 
REVIEWED BY CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 


The purpose of this book, as well as that of the other eight 
volumes in the series, is to “show how country life may be made 
richer in interest, broader in its activities and its outlook, and 
sweeter to the taste.” To that end it describes the workings of 
village improvement associations, local historical societies, 
natural history and agricultural clubs, and the various other 
organizations of adults, children and young people which may 
serve the social and intellectual interests of rural communities. 

The way of organizing these societies, the pitfalls to be 
avoided, the composition of programs and the results which may 
be achieved are all treated in a concrete and practical manner. 
As examples, the activities of many successful organizations are 
graphically described. 

The author tells how to strengthen the influence of the 
church, make a social center of the school and develop a library 
out of a vacant room and a handful of books. There are chapters 
on the rules for “Conducting a Club,” the “Art of Entertaining,” 

° “Neighborhood Entertainments,” by Renée B. Stern. The Young Farmer’s Prac- 


tical Library Series, edited by Ernest Ingersoll. Sturgis & Walton Company, New York, 
1910. 297 pp. Price, 75 cents net. 
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and “Amateur Theatricals,” besides several on the “Special 
Celebrations” which are appropriate for New Year’s eve, Saint 
Valentine's day, the national holidays, Easter, Arbor day and 
other well-known festivals. At the end of each section a full 
list of helpful books is given, together with their prices, 
addresses of publishers, etc. There is an index and several 
pleasing illustrations from photographs. 

The volume will be found eminently useful by anyone who 
is endeavoring to make village and country life more attractive. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


A number of those interested in recreation work for girls have 
drawn up a bulletin of suggested activities, which they hope will 
be tried in various girls’ camps and on playgrounds during the 
coming summer. Later in the fall a meeting will be held at which 
reports will be made as to the success of the program suggested, so 
that material may be gathered for a permanent handbook. 

The interest in the Boy Scout movement all over the country 
has led many to consider what activities would take the same place 
in the girl’s life, as the Boy Scout program does in the lives of 


many of our boys. 
The secretary of the temporary organization is Mrs. Charles 
J. Farnsworth, who may be addressed in care of the Horace Mann 


School, New York City. 


! a copy of our new book called, “ The 
Boy Gardeners.” It tells allabout our 
work and how we make money out 
of what we raise. We wrote the book ourselves It has 45 pages 
and 35 pictures in colors. We are 10 
to 15 years of age. It will tell any boy 
how he can get other boys together and 
have a Company like ours. 
Send money to 


THE BOYS’ GARDEN COMPANY, 
South Park, Dayton, Ohio 
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WE WANT BOYS 

ow chen Sexy To send us 15c and receive in return 


“If aman preach a better sermon, write a better book, 
or build a better mouse trap than his neighbor, tho’ he 
hide himself in the wilderness, the world will make a 
beaten path to his door.” 


Why does Chicopee supply the Playground World with 
All-Steel Playground Apparatus ? 

The answer is found ina little booklet we have recently 
published, entitled “ Experience.” 

Playground workers will find it of interest. 

Write— 


A. G. SPALDING ¢& BROS,., Inc. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT 


No form of art appeals so successfully to the exper- 
ience of the common man as the drama; but no form of 
art is as inaccessible to the common man. The enter- 
tainment which he loves most is the entertainment which 
until recently he has found it hardest to secure. The 
poor people who love music have been able to enjoy it in 
the park concert; those who love pictures and statuary 
have had the public museum opening its doors for their 
pleasure ; tastes for poetry and fiction and other forms of 
literature have been satisfied by the free library. The 
man who loves to see a good play, however, the form of 
art which reproduces life most perfectly, has found it 
impossible to satisfy his hunger except at considerable 
investment of money. Unless he has had the price of a 
seat at an expensive theatre the drama has been denied 
to him. It is as though the only place to buy bread should 
be at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


H. A. Jump, 


New Britain, Conn. 
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